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SIR, 

Have ſeen a pamphlet, lately wrote and 

publiſhed by you, entituled, An Anſwer 

to the Queries contained in a Letter to Dr. 
Shebear, Sc. In the beginning of this pamphlet, 
you vindicate your character, from aſperſions 
thrown out againſt you in the public papers—in 
this controveriy I ii:ve no concern: but after- 
wards, through the pamphlet, you throw grols 
aſperſions upon the memory of that great prince 
King William, who ſaved Holland from French 
ſlavery who ſaved britain from popery and ſla- 
very, and fixed the ſucceſſion of the preſent roy- 
al family; and who ſaved Europe from the uni- 
verſal monarchy of France. You likewiſe attack 
the Protestant Diſſenters, and particularly the 
Presbyterians, as traitors to, and murderers of 
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| their king, and enemies to their country; and 
endeavour to make the Papiſts and Jeſuits much 
better entitled to protection of government than 
they are. You likewiſe approve of the late acts 
of parliament with regard to Befton and Quebec, 
as tending to the intereſt of the king and public. 
| And, in ſeveral other particulars, you ſupport 
| things that, I hope to convince you, upon cool 
3 reflection, you ought to rectify. In order 
; to aſſiſt you to correct theſe miſtakes, I ſubmit 
to your conſideration the following obſervations. 
You affirm, that the late peace with France 
and Spain was a glorious one, and ſaved the na- 
tion from bankruptcy. To me it appears in a 
quite contrary light: we had ruined the naval 
power of France and Spain entirely : and I heard 
the late Lord Egmount ſay, when firſt lord of 
the Admirality, that the ſhips of war taken 
from France and Spain, and in our poſſeſſion, 
were more than ſufficient to have beat all the 
| fleet that remained in the poſſeſſion of France 
and Spain, We were in poſſeſſion of all the ſu- 
gar iſlands of France, except Hiſpaniola, which 
lay at our mercy : and we were in poſſeſſion of 
the Neutral Sugar Iſlands. We were likewiſe 
in poſſeſſion of the port of Havannah, which 
made 
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made us maſters of the trade of Spain : and we 
were in the ſole poſſeſſion of the fifhery of New- 
foundland ; by theſe conqueſts we were maſters 
of the ſugar trade of Europe, By which, with 
the fiſheries, in the opinion of the moſt know- 
ing merchants in London, Great Britain muſt 
have made about five millions ſterling profit 
yearly, and have added between 15 and 20,000 
failors to man our fleets, and taken ſo many 
from France ; which at the ſame time deprived 
them for ever of power to man their fleets a- 
gainſt us. Being poſſeſſed of the principal 
ſource of the riches of France, viz. their ſugar 
trade, by which they draw in immenſe wealth 
from the reſt of Europe, and were enabled to 
man their fleet againſt us —our only enemy we 
have to fear,—and after expending above 80 
millions of money, and ſacrificing the lives of 
more than 200,000 of our beſt men, we give 
all back again to France and Spain, for a No- 
thing, but what was in our poſſeſſion, and which 
a ſingle ſquadron of our ſhips of war could have 
ſecured to us, againſt the combined force at ſea 
of France and Spain. You will ſay, perhaps, 
that Port Mahon was given back to us by the 
peace, This is true, but that was in exchange 
for 
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for Beliſie, which we were in poſſeſſion of, and 


which commanded the trade of that part of 
France. Now, I ſubmit to your conſideration, 
whether our having the ſole poſſeſſion of the ſu- 
gar trade of Europe, and the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, were objects worth our attention; and 
if, by keeping them, we were in danger of 
bankruptcy, | 

Perhaps you will ſay, our bankruptcy muſt 
have ariſen from our continuing the war againſt 
France upon the continent—there you and I a- 
gree: but as it was folly to enter into that war, 
which coſt this nation more than 30 millions of 
money, ſo it would have been madneſs to have 
continued the war there, where no poſſeſſions 
belonging to Great Britain were to defend. No- 
thing can defend the late peace, except ſaying, 
that we were obliged to defend the foreign do- 
minions there: and was this principle to be 
maintained hereafter, Great Britain muſt be un- 
done whenever France, or any other powerful 
prince upon the continent, has a mind to attack 
theſe dominions, 

You next commend the Quebec a& of par- 
liament, both on account of the favourable 
treatment given by it to the Roman Catbolicks, 
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and becauſe it gives power to government to at- 
tack our Proteſtant brethren in America, who 
you ſay are naturally regicides. As to this cha- 
racter, it is needleſs to confute it upon cool 
reflection you will condemn yourſelf for uſing it. 
Theſe people, who have been ſettled in that part 
of the world for about 200 years, have always 
ſhown themſelves loyal ſubjects to their ſove- 
reigns, and promoters of the trade and intereſt 
of their mother country, and ſincere friends to 
the Revolution, which you yourſelf approve of ; 
and ſuch ſincere friends to the preſent royal fa- 
mily, that before the late acts of parliament, 
viz. the ſtampt act, and the acts paſſed laſt ſeſ- 
ſions of parliament, called the Quebec and Boſ- 
ton acts, I believe there was not a Jacobite upon 
the whole continent of America, who durſt pro- 
feſs himſelf to be ſo; and if there are any ſince, 
theſe acts have given them birth, As to what 
you ſay of the Quebec act, of its putting power 
in the hands of goverament to attack our pro- 
teſtant brethren in America, it is ſaying no more 
than what the enemies of the preſent miniſtry 
have ſaid was the intention of the act, viz. that 
French papiſts were to be employed to reform 
eur proteſtant brethren. But the friends of the 
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miniſtry have always denied this to be the in- 
tention of the act. If you mean to call the peo- 
ple of New England regicides, becauſe they are 
deſcended from presbyterians, who you ſay mur- 
dered King Charles I. and were enemies to king- 
ly government, I believe I ſhall be able to con- 
vince you, that the presbyterians in thoſe days, 
had no hand in murdering the king, but that, on 
the contrary, they endeavoured to ſave him 
were the people who reſtored his ſon Charles IT. 
— had a principal hand in the Revolution ; and 
have been the ſteady ſupporters of the preſent 
royal family. | 

You afterwards find fault with a member of 
the Houſe of Commons, for ſpeaking too favour- 


' ably of the printers, who may print things not 
approved of by government. I ſubmit to your 


cool reflection, if printers are to be reckoned e- 
qually guilty of being enemies to a miniſtry, as 
the authors who ſend theſe things to the preſs. 
Theſe printers cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 
malevolence by what they print in the common 
courſe of buſineſs, and are equally ready to in- 
ſert in their papers things for or againſt the mi- 
niſter, as they are paid for them. Beſides, the 
liberty of the preſs has always been reckoned one 

of 


BW 
of our ' greateſt bleſſings acquired by the Revo- 
lution. At Athens, in the time of Socrates, when 
the principles of liberty were well underſtood, as 
diſtinguiſhed from licentiouſneſs, the actions of 
the greateſt men were not only expoſed by writ- 
ing, but by repreſentations upon the ſtage : and 
Socrates approved of it, upon this foundation, 
that if they were guilty of unworthy actions, 
they ought to be expoſed ; and if they were not 
guilty of bad actions, it would not hurt their 
character having their actions expoſed. Auguſtus 
Cæſar, even after he was emperor of Rome, diſ- 
couraged proſecutions upon account of libels, 
on the ſame foundation : and we find theſe pro- 
ſecutions only encouraged by bad princes, ſuch 
as Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, &c. and 
we may fee from Tacitus, that the good princes, 
ſuch as Titus, Nerva, Trajan, &c. diſcouraged 
ſuch proſecutions, putting their truſt in the 
goodneſs of their actions and intentions. There 
can be nothing more juſt than what the clerk 
of Epbeſus ſaid againſt the perſecutions of the A- 
poſtles, recorded in the book of Acts, © If theſe 
s men's dectrines, ſays he, are from God, your 
* oppolition to them is vain; and if they are 
not, they will come to nothing of themſelves.” 

You 
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You next find fault with Algerneon Sidney, as 
a republican, an enemy to kings, &c. 

As to his being a republican, it ſeems plain 
from the Grecian and Roman hiſtory, as wel: as 
that of the Republick of Helland, that much 
greater actions have been done, by the ſame 
people, under a republick, than were done by 
them under abſolute kings. He has furniſhed 
us with the beſt principles of government we 
find in any author, which are confirmed by Mr. 
Locke; and as you approve of the Revo ution, you 
approve of their principles, that all governments 
originate from the people, whether they dele- 
gate their power to one man, or 500; and that 
the fooliſn notion, propagated in the four reigns 


preceding the Revolution, of Paſſi e Obedience 


and Non- reſiſt ance, and that kings derive their 
authority only from God, and are only account- 
able to him, is neither founded in reaſon nor 


common ſenſe. By the happy Revolution. and 


the act of parliament eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion 
in the preſent royal family, we have effectually 


got free of that idle dream firſt propagated by 


King James I. 
As to Algernoon Sydney's WR an enemy to 
biſhops, I never enquired whether he was or not, 
| as 


#1 
as I was equally pleaſed, whether a man preach- 
ed in a white or black gown, or a cloak. I ſhall 
only add, that he was condemned to death for 
papers found in his cloſet, not proved to be his 
and which papers contained the principles upon 
which our happy conſtitution is now founded. 

You ſay Algernoon Sydney was a penſioner to 
France, from the teſtimony of Barillen the French 
ambaſſador, I won't take the French ambaſſa- 
dor's word for this, as Sydney always acted a- 
g1inſt the intereſt of France, and was keen for 
King Charles II. his breaking with France, and 
ſupporting the Dutch againit them. 

You next ſay what I approve of, that by the 
true principles of government, the people ought 
firſt to apply to their repreſentatives, to get juſ-— 
tice done them by the miniſter of the crown; 
and if theſe repreſentatives dun't do their duty, 
then they have a right to apply for it themſelves, 
We have, I think, the beſt model uf govern- 
ment that ever exiſted ; but our misfortune 1s, 
that luxury, venality, and diſſipation, has taken 
place among all ranks of men, inſtead of pub- 
lic ſpitit, and love ot their country: and when 
this is the caſe, no government can enſure our 

C happineſs, 
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happineſs, without a reformation amongſt indi- 
viduals. 

You fay, that by the Revolution we exhauſt- 
ed ourſelves only to {ave Holland, Surely, Sir, 
you know too much of the hiſtory of Europe, 
not to know that the alliance, made by King 
William againſt France, of which Greet Britain 
made a part, was the only thing that did, or 
could ſave Europe from being enſlaved by France. 
Is it not evident, that if France had conquered 
Holland, they muſt have conquere.l Britain next: 


for at the battle of La Hogue the French fleet 


was conquered with great difficulty by the unit- 
ed fleets of both Eng/and and Holland: fo that 
by ſaving Holland we were ſaved. 

| You next expreſs an abhorrence againſt the 
Whigs, and yet a very great Whig yourſelf. 
You approve of the Revolution, and that the 
laſt reſort is in the people. So that I find it is 
with the word, and not with the thing, you are 
at war. 

You next ſeem to approve of general warrants, 
which you ſay took place under King William. 
It is very true, there have been general war- 
rants iſſued ſome times, in caſes of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, when the government was in danger ; but 

they 
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they never were deem'd legal, till the ſeizure of 

Mr. Wilkes and others, when they were ſupport- 

ed by money out of the Treaſury, before the 

ie court of Common pleas ; and if the illegality of 
| , J them had not been confirmed by the Lord Chief 
3 I Juſtice, now Lord Cambden, we had been great- 
| er ſlaves than the French. I was at Paris with 
> the late Lord Stairs, when he was ambaſſador 

| 5 there, and very often had occaſion to ſee /ettres 
41 cathet, againſt particular perſons, for putting 


them into the BaFile, but never heard of a gene- 

4 ral warrant given to a meſſenger, for impriſon- 
. $ ing any body and ſeizing their papers. By ſuch 
: * a warranta meſſenger might ſeize as many peo- 
> pleas he pleafed, and under pretence of his ſuſpi- 

: % cion impriton their perſons, and ſeize upon their 


papers; and by this means poſſeſs himſelf of, 
perhaps, ſome hundred thouſand pounds of their 
property, without giving any ſecurity for reſto- 
ring it. Beſides the impoſſibility of proving 
what papers or caſh he had ſeized, perhaps he 
was not worth 50 J. in the world. 

You next ſay, that Wilkes was ſecluded the 
Houſe of Commons for his perſonal faults.— 
The Houſe of Commons have nothing to do 
with the perſonal faults, or the perſonal virtues, 
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of a man returned by the county as their mem- 
ber: the only queſtion before the houſe of Com- 
mons is, whether is ſuch a man returned mem- 
ber by the county. | 

King William, you ſay, called a Convention, 
and by them excluded King James from the 
throne, which was worſe than excluding John 
Wilkes from the Houſe of Commons. King 
William could do nothing but call a Conven- 
tion, till he was king, as the writs for calling a 
parliament, can only be iſſued by a king. 

You complain of the heavy debts contracted 
by Queen Anne's wars, The queſtion is, was 
the war juſt and neceſſary, If it was in order 
to preſerve us and Europe from being ſlaves to 
France, it was neceſſary, and had a good effect. 

You next accuſe King William of the maſ- 
ſacre of Gienco. I had occaſion to know the par- 
ticulars of that ſtory from Mr. Stewart of Anpin, 
an enemy to King William, and to whom that 
land belonged. He told me the inhabitants of 
that Glen were thieves and robbers; and that 
the King had ſummoned them to lay down their 
arms, and ſurrender themſelves at Iuverary a- 
gainſt a certain day, under the pain of military 
execution, They having failed to ſurrender, one 

Hamilton, 
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Humilton, an officer in the garriſon of Fort . 
liam, a man of a cruel temper, and having a. 
quarrel with the poſſeſſor of the Glen, vaſſal to 
Stewart of Appin, he, under pretence of a war- 
rant for military execgtion, committed that cru- 
elty, and fled to Ireland. And Mr. Stervart told 
me, that nobody believed King William intend- 
ed any ſuch thing by the words military execution. 
You next accuſe King William of protecting 
Titus Oates; and, becauſe he did it, you ima- 
gine he was the contriver of that plot. As this 
affair was quite dubious, King William mighe 
eaſily be made to believe he was innocent: and 
you may as well blame our preſent gracious ſo- 
vereign, who you own to be the beſt of princes, 


for pardoning Kennedy, who killed the watch- 


man, by being impoſed upon in matter of fact. 
You next alledge, that King William was 
guilty of cruelty in many reſpects, both as a ge- 
neral in the field, and in private life, he having 
a pleaſure in ſhooting animals. By which obſer- 
vation you would inſinuate, that every gentle- 
man who ſhoots animals, for his diverſion, is 
cruel; and of conſequence all the ſportſmen in 
the Kingdom are by you reckoned cruel, And 
as to his being cruel in the field as a general, I 
. never 


1 
never heard of any inſtance of it, except by 
bravely fighting and killing as many of the ene- 
mies to his country as he could in battle. 

Your antipathy againſt that great prince King 
William, 1s ſo great, that, without any proof, 
you accuſe him of horrid crimes; and ſay, that 
Jones, found guilty of Sodomy, would not only 
have been pardoned by him, but penſioned. It 
is really amazing to ſee you endeavour to recom- 
mend yourſelf to the preſent royal family, by 
tearing to pieces both the publick and private 
character of that great man, who ſaved Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany, and indeed all Eu- 
rope, from ſlavery ; who fixed the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Britain in the preſent royal family, 


ta whom you own yourſelf greatly obliged, and 


ſeem to ad mire the many virtues of our preſent 
ſovereign. 

You ſay, King William broke his faith to the 
proteſtants of France, by making peace with 
France, without reſtoring them to the full exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Every body knows that 
he did all he could, to bring France to reaſon- 
able terms, but the Tories, in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, raiſed ſo many difficulties in ſupplying 
bim with money, that be was obliged to make 
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peace on terms he did not approve of: beſides, 
his health declined ſo much, before the year 
1697, when that peace was made, that he was 
not able to go to the army in perſon. 
Lou fay, King William ſacrifized the Scotch 
Darien Company, to ſerve the intereſt of Holland. 
Here you are greatly miſtaken in fact, for he 
did this at the deſire of the miniſtry in England, 
who were jealous of that ſettlement hurting 
theirs; whereas the Dutch had no ſettlements 
of conſequence in that part of the world, 

You ſay, King William threw away much of 
his revenue to thoſe who favoured him in a par- 
ticular vice, you don't name. Is this worthy 


of your pen, when {peaking of a great prince, 


without any proof, but your own imagination. 
Vou ſay next, that all penſioners and place- 
men ſhould be admitted into parliament, as all 
men are equally liable to corruption. This ar- 
gument of yours is founded on ſuppoſition, that 
there is no ſuch thing as an honeſt man, who 
will not betray his country in parliament ; but 
I hope in God you are miſtaken ; although in- 
deed I have ſeen things done by this laſt parlia- 
ment, that I thought no Houſe of Commons 
could be perſwaded to do both againſt the 
| | intereſt 
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intereſt of his Majeſty, and the public intereſt 
of this country. 

You next make corruption take its riſe in 
1688, fo glad you are to make King Willlam 
the author of every miſchief, that happens to 
this country; at the ſame time, you own him to 
be the ſaviour of this country, from popery and 


ſlavery, by owning the Revolution to be neceſ- 


ſary. Surely, Sir, you haye read of parliaments 
in King Charles II's. time, ſo remarkable for be- 
ing bribed and penſioned, that they had tte nick 
name given them, of the penſion parliament. 
Tou next obſerve, that the coinage in King 
William's time, coſt the nation a great ſum of 
money, and the coinage now coſts but a trifle, 
Pray, Sir, is this any reflection upon King Wil- 
liam, as you ſeem to intend it, that the coin in 
the nation in his time, ſuffercd more by clip- 
ping, &c. than it has done of late. 

You next obſerve that Queen Anne, when 
princeſs, was under diſgrace with King William, 
becauſe ſhe d-fired her revenue to be fixed. 
This is a private ſtory, not mentioned in hiſto- 
ry, ſo far as I know, and is dnly mentioned by 
the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, who on all occa- 


ſions vented her ſpleen againſt King William, as 
he 
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he hated her for being the betrayer of the ſecret 
which loſt him Dunkirk. And here I cannot but 
remark, that you ſeem to indulge your ſpleen 
againſt that great prince, by calling him, in this 
place, ſimply by the name of a Dutchman. 

You next obſcrve, that great complaints have 
been made againſt the parliament for taxing A- 
merica, contrary to the charters granted to them 
by the king; and you ſay the king can't take 
away parliamentary rights. In this caſe you 
will be pleaſed to obſerve, that the predeceſſors 
of the preſent inhabitants of America were en- 
couraged to make ſettlements there, under the 
promiſe of theſe charters they now enjoy. All 
land is ſuppoſed to be in the crown that is not 
given away, When the crown granted theſe 
charters, they were known to the parliament, 
and granted by advice of the privy council. 
Theſe firſt planters ventured to make their ſet- 
tlements at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
and when there were many chances againſt their 
enterpriſe : but by their ſucceſs, they have ſo ef- 
fectually ſerved their mother country, that except 
we deſtroy the proſpect before us, we mult be 
made by them the greateſt nation in Europe. If 
they had no charters, it would be clearly our in- 
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tereft to give them the charters they are now in 
poſſeſſion of, as by liberty alone any people can 
be great. And would it be conſiſtent with ei- 
ther the glory or intereſt of Great Britain, to act 
in direct oppoſition to theſe charters, and fly in 
the face of their rights and privileges, granted 
to them by theſe charters, which the late acts of 
parliament ſeem to do. 

I have been told, by thoſe intimate with 

i Sir Robert Walpole, that the ſame ſcheme 
for taxing America, was propoſed to him ; but 
he anſwercd, that the right way to tax America, 
was to give them all encouragement, by which 
their numbers would be encreaſed, and by that 
the demand for our manufactures would en- 
creaſe, and they would pay, as the laſt buyers, 
the taxes upon theſe goods; which would be ten 
times more profit to this nation than by taxing 
them. Beſides, our taxing them would loſe their 
affections, which muſt make them leſs uſeful to us, 
in caſe of a war with France or Spain, And here 
I muſt obſerve to you, Sir, that our American 
ſubjects, and particularly the town of Boſton, who 
are now treated by us as enemies, were the moſt 
forward in venturing their lives and fortunes, in 


the ſervice of their mother country, againſt the 
French; 
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French; and particularly, without our aſſiſt- 
ance, they took Cape Breton. Our parliament 
were ſo ſenſible of their having exerted them- 
ſelves beyond their ſtrength in our ſervice, that 
they returned them their thanks, and paid them 
back a conſiderable part of the money which 
they had expended in the ſervice of their mother 
country, And both king and parliament ho- 
mologated thejr rights granted by charter, by 
applying to them to raiſe money and men for 
the ſervice of this country, when we were at 
war with France, I ſhall only obſerve to you, 
that the number of inhabitants of North Ameri- 
ca, is now about four millions of people; and 
the men trained to the exerciſe of arms, about 
ſix hundred theuſand : and it is calculated, that 
every twenty years the inhabitants double in 
number: ſo that in leſs than one hundred years, 
there will be more inhabitants in North America, 
than there is in France, Germany, Holland, and 
Great Britain, by which we ſhould be mede the 
greateſt nation in Europe, by preſerving their af- 
fections, which are ſtrong towards their mother 
country. Beſides, the a& of navigation gives 
us a power over their trade: but, unluckily for 
us, a party in power have imagined, that by en- 

| couraging 
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couraging them, as our fathers have done for a- 
bout 200 years, we may loſe their ſubjection to 
us; which, by the bye, we never can keep, ex- 
cept by uſing them well, and making it their in- 
terelt to be ſubſervient to us, In ſhort, our con- 
1 duct of late, with regard to America, puts me 
in mind of the man, who in a ſtorm, for fear of 

being drowned, threw himſelf into the ſea. 
Allow me, Sir, to lay before you ſome of the 
advantages we do and may receive by a good 
correſpondence with America, in giving them 
the ſame treatment they have received for near 
200 years, and are entitled to by their charters. 
We have paid, to the northern powers of Eu- 
| rope, from 1,500,000. to two millions yearly, for 
| naval ſtores, ſuch as timber, iron, hemp, tar, &c. 
of late we have got much of theſe commodities 
from America; and in a few years, we will have 
no occaſion to ſend any money to theſe northern 
powers, for theſe commodities, but may have 
them all from our own ſettlements in America, 
in exchange for our manufaftures : by which 
we not only fave the ſaid two millions yearly, 
but likewiſe ſhall maintain thouſands of manu- 
facturers, who otherwiſe muſt ſtarve or go a- 
broad to other countries, —— Our ſettlements 
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there are hkewiſe ſo extenſive, and in ſo many 
different climates, that we can have, after that 
country is better peopled, raw ilk, wine, fruit, &c. 


from our own colonies, which luxuries coſt us, 


yearly, as much to foreign countries, as our na- 
val ſtores did before we had any from America, 
Now, Sir, conſider, if we loſe America, with all 
theſe advantages, becauſe they don't chuſe to 
pay us a tax of three pence a pound upon 4ea, 
which perhaps may raiſe a few thouſand pounds, 
do we act wiſely or fooliſhly? beſides, by long 
the affections of our brethren there, we loſe cher 
aſſiſtance againſt our common enemy the French. 

You next ſay, that becauſe a great number of 
the inhabitants of Britain are not repreſented in 
parliament by their own choice, therefore they 
have the ſame right to object to being taxed by 
parliament that the Americans have. Surely, Sir, 
you muſt be ſenſible, there is ng compariſon be- 
tween the two. In England there has been a 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed for many hundreds of 
years, by which it has becn fixed who ſhall, and 
who ſhall not, vote in the choice of rzembers of 
parliament, againſt which no kind 6: people 
have objected: fo that either tacitly, or expreſ- 
ly, every body have ſubmitted to this conſtitu- 


tion. 


* 
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tion. The Americans are in a quite different fi- 


tuation—are 3000 miles diſtant from this coun- 


try, and had a conſtitution eſtabliſhed by char- 
ter, by which they tax therſelves ; and which 
no Britiſh miniſter ever attempted to infringe till 
lately. F 

Fou ſay we have expended great ſums, in the 
defence of the Americans againſt the French; 


and in return they refuſe to ſubmit to our par- 


liament. Surely, Sir, no man of underſtanding 
imagines we would have expended theſe ſums, 
unleſs we had been convinced, that the preſer- 
vation of America increaſed our trade, and took 
off our manufactures. And, had we allowed 
France to conquer America, we ſhould have loſt 
the greateſt branch of our trade, and our great- 
eſt nurſery for ſailors, and expoſed ourſelves to 
be conquered by the French. Whereas, by pre- 
ſerving our colonies there, and the affections of 
the inhabitants, we muſt become the greateſt 
nation in Europe, The Americans have never 
refuſed to aſſiſt us againſt our enemies, to the 
utmoſt of their abilities, and indeed beyond 
them, by which they are now conſiderably in 
debt. | 
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Lou ſay there has been nothing done to BG. 
ton, but what they deſerved, by their ſinking 
the tea, and deſtroying Britiſh property. 

The tea was deſtroyed by a mob of people 
not inhabitants of the town of Boſton. Their a- 
gents here applied to parliament to be heard by 
council, to ſhew that the town had no hand in 
it; and their application was rejected. When 
a mob at Glaſgow pulled down the houſe of their 
member of parliament, during Sir Rabert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration, the town was obliged to 
refund his damages, but not till after they were 
heard by council; and the Houſe of Commons 
gave it as their opinion, that the magiſtrates 
were to blame. Had the Houſe of Commons, 
in the caſe of Boſton, heard council for the Boſ- 


tonians; and after that been of opinion, the ma- 


giſtrates were to blame, there might have been 
a pretence for making the town pay the damage 
ſuſtained by ſinking the tea: but to hlock up 
the town—to deprive them of trade, and to take 
away the charter priviieges of the whole pro- 
vince, is what cannot be defended from any 
principle in reaſon, in the law of nations, or any 
other law whatever that I Know. It is the ſame 
as if a mob in Londen ſhould break a parcel of 
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glaſs windows, or otherways deſtroy private pro- 
perty, and the parliament ſhould make an act to 
block up the port of London, deſtroy its trade, 
and infringe its charter. 

As to the Quebec act, you ſeem to think it 
grants no more than a toleration to Roman Ca- 
#holics. But you will find it is an eſtabliſhment 
of that religion: for the clergy, by that act, 
have the ſame power to demand their tithes, or 
other emoluments, as they could do under the 
French government : and a toleration gives no 
where a power to clergy, not in the eſtabliſhed 
church, to demand the legal emoluments fixed 
for the clergy. It is no argument to ſay, the 
papiſts are more numerous there than the protęſt- 
ants ; for in Ireland they were a hundred to one to 
the proteſtants, when the proteftants were declar- 
ed the eſtabliſhed church, and had the legal e- 
moluments ; and the pap:fs mantained their own 
clergy, as other diſſenters do. 

As to the government eſtabliſhed there by 
that act, it is entirely arbitrary, and has not the 
look of a government eſtabliſhed by the king of 
of a free people: for the king names what 
council he pleaſes—turns them out when he 
pleaſes z and this is called the legiſlative power: 

ſo 


a 


N e 

Jo that the people there have no power, and 
therefore that province never can thrive—wtth- 
out liberty, and ſecurity of property, it is im- 
poſſible any people can be happy, and without 

that nobody would chooſe to ſettle anywhere. 

You ſay King William encroached upon the 

church of England, by endeavouring to take a- 
way the ſacramental teſt. 

I have heard the ſenſible and uber people of 
the church of England, complain of that teſt as 
well as the diſſenters. Indeed it is ſhameful, 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhould 
be uſed as the inſtrument to entitle a man to em- 
ployment : ſo that if a man was ever ſo wicked, 
when he gets an employment, that obliges him 
to take the ſacrament—the clergyman he applies 

to, muſt give it him. | 
a Jou ſay, of late, our trade is greatly encreaſ- 
cd. On the contrary, all the trading men I con- 
verſe with, affirm it is greatly diminiſhed : and 
that, particularly, the trade to Portugal, which 
formerly yielded us a million ſterling yearly of 
balance, does not now yield a tenth part of that 
i 3 | ſum—the king of Pertugal ſhowing no regard to 
the treaties between the two nations. Pray, Sir, 
don't you think, that a ſquadron of men of war 
E had 
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had been better employed, to oblige the king of 
Portugal to obſerve treaties, than to employ 
them in ruining the trade of our colonies, and 
our own, Our trade to Turkey is equally ſunk 
as that of Portugal. 

You ſay King William's expence was five mil- 
— a year; and that he threw away the blood 
and treaſure of this nation to ſerve the Dutch. 

You ſeem ſo fond of reflecting upon King 
William, in prefering the Dutch to Great Bri- 
tain, that you have repeated it three or four 
times before—and I refer you to my anſwer to 
it. As to his expence being five millions a year, 
tho*, you ſay, he was always beat—pray, Sir, 
was it a fault in King William, that the French 
king was ſo powerful, that both England and 
Holland were put to immenſe expence to prevent 
his enſlaving them and all Europe. And as to his 
being always beat — nobody I ever heard of, 
blamed him for it: it was owing to two reaſons, 
firſt, The troops he raiſed in Britain were raw 
and unexperienced men, and the troops of France 
| vere veterans, fluſht with victory. Secondly, 
He was obliged ſometimes to take Tories into 
his adminiſtration, who never ſerved him with 
ſincerity—and the Houſe. of Commons did not 


{upport 
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ſupport him with that vigour which they after- 
wards did the Duke of Marlborough. I heard a 
great man, well acquainted with the Duke of 
Marlhorongh, ſay, that on the duke's being com- 
plimented on his great ſucceſs againſt France, he 

* anſwered, that he believed, if King William 

had been as vigorouſly ſupported, by the Houſe 
1 of Commons as he had been, he would have 
done greater things than he did. 

You ſay King William made a ſcandalous 
peace I ſuppoſe you mean that of Nemignen. 

I find you are determined never to be pleaſed 
with King Wiiliam—if he ventures his life in 
war againſt France, you ſay he ruins the nation 
X by expence; and if he relieves the nation from 

| that expence, you are equally difpleaſed with 
him. ä 

You fay that King William occaſioned the 
murder of De Vit, tho? he advanced him to the 
higheſt offices—and in this he was ſeconded by 
the Calviniſt miniſters. 

I can fee no foundation for this afperſion. 3 
From the beſt hiſtorians it appears, that the 
people of Holland, obſerving the great ſucceſs of 
the French againſt them, when under the ma- 
nagement of De Mit, they ſuſpected him to be 


treacherous — 
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treacherous—and as they owed their liberties ta 
the Prince of Orange's predeceſſors, William and 
Maurice, they inſiſted on his being made Stadt- 
holder, to which De Wit did not incline, which 
occaſioned his death. I ſhall not take upon me to 
ſay De Wit was in the intereſt of France, againſt 
his country, but his conduct looks very ſuſpici- 
ous from ſome letters between the F rench am- 
baſſador at the Hague, and the French miniſtry, 
ſometime before his death. As to the Calviniſt 
miniſters having any hand in De Wit's death, I 
never heard it affirmed before. But that they 
were ſincere friends to the Prince of Orange, and 
thought it neceſſary to make him Stadtholder, to 
ſave the ſtate, is true; and De Wit always oppo- 
ſed this meaſure, as contrary to his intereſt, he 
having then abſolute power in the management 
of affairs in Holland. | 

You ſay King William was cruel becauſe he 
beheaded a man for deſerting a fort, in which 
he commanded, and which he thought was not 
tenable. 

This is a very extraordinary accuſation, as by, 


the military law that puniſhment was juſt, and 


indeed neceſſary; for if military inferior officers 


ſhall take upon them to deſert their poſt when 
they 
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they think proper, no general can be ſure of a- 
ny thing. And you well know, that amongſt 


the Romans, there are inſtances where conſuls, 
and other commanding officers, have executed 
their own ſons, not only for acting againſt or- 
ders, but even without orders, tho? they were 
; 4 ſucceſsful. But it ſeems a rule with you, that 
XZ King William muſt always be in the wrong. 
You ſay the king of, France ſaved Holland 
from being ſubjected to King William's power. 
Of all the extraordinary things advanced by 
you, this ſeems to be the moſt extraordinary, 
and the firſt time I ever ſaw it affirmed, that the 
King of France had any other view in invading 
Holland, or any other country, but to ſatisfy his 2 
own ambition. It is a fact, affirmed by ſeveral 
hiſtorians, that after he had conquered one half 
of the Seven Provinces, he offered the ſovereign- 
ty of them to King William, then Prince of O- 
_range, if he would hold them of him, as over- 
lord. That King William, by his bravery and 
conduct, ſaved Holland from French flavery, is | 
univerſally acknowledged - but that the king of | | 
France faved Holland from being enſlaved by | | 
him, is to me quite a new piece of hiſtory, © | 
You . | 
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You ſay the king of France never wiſhed to 
aſſaſſinate King William, becauſe he was a bad 
general, and always beat. If this was true, how 
do you account for the following fact, affirmed 
by the hiſtorians of thoſe times—the Duke of 
Berwick, at the head of about ſixty men, who 
had taken the ſacrament to kill King William at 
the battle of Landan, by pretending to be Eng- 
liſhmen, were all cut to pieces, except the duke, 
on their mixing amoneſt his troops with that in- 
tention, As for his being a bad general, I ſub- 
mit it to you, whether you or the great Prince 
of Corde, who commanded againft him at the 
battle of Sexeff, are the beſt judges. It is re- 
corded by the beſt hiſtorians of that time, that 
the king of France, after that campaign, aſk- 
ed the Prince of Conde, what his opinion was 
of his couſin the Prince of Orange he an- 
ſwered, If the fire of youth was over, and he 
was beat two or three times, and made more 
cautious by experience, he would make one of 
the greateſt generals in Europe. Voltaire gives 
the ſame account of King William. 

You repeat again what you ſaid before, that 
King William was the author of Oates's plot — 


that he was both cruel in peace and war, and 


delighted 
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delighted in killing animals For this I re- 
fer you to the anſwer I have already given. 

You ſay Queen Mary had no uneaſineſs on 
taking poſſeſſion of her father's palace. 

How you can judge of Queen Mary's feel- 
ings, I don't underſtand : but if ſhe thought 
her father's intention was to ruin the liberties 
and religion of her native country, and to intro- 
duce popery and flavery, I think it muſt give 
her pleaſure to find that it was in her huſband's 
power to ſave her native country from ruin. 

You next ſay, the Revolution was neceſſary 
to protect the religion and conſtitution of the 
nation. If you think ſo, I wonder you ſhould 


tear to pieces the character of that great prince 


who brought it about. Do you ſay this in com- 
pliment to his preſent Majeſty, whoſe family 
owes the- crown they poſſeſs to that great prince 
King William ?- for you own you are indebted 
to the king. 
You obſerve, that the popiſh clergy often op- 
poſed the incroachments of the P.pe on the li- 
berties of England. I ſhall only obſerve upon 
this, that here, and elſewhere, you take notice 
of ſeveral good things done by the papiſt: but 
in your whole book you don't take notice of one 
ſingle 
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ſingle good thing done by the pre/oyterians or 
proteſtant diſſenters—tho' I hope to be able to 
ſhew, in a proper place, that the royal family 
owes more to them than to any ſet of people 
whatever. But perhaps you will ſay, that the 
infallible church of Rome, have the ſame hatred 
to the preſbyterians and proteſtant diſſenters that 


you have, and therefore you muſt be right 


and if you can prove that infallibity, you are in 

the right. | | 
You ſay, that preſbyterian 3 lead to 

perſecution; and that Hudilras makes it appear, 


that they are a perjured ſet cf people. I thought 


1 knew the principles of the preſbyterians, and 
always thought them a different Kind of people 
from what that merry gentleman, Hudibras, re- 
preſents them but at the ſame time own 
his authority to be as good as that oſ the infal- 
lible church juſt mentioned. 

| You ſay King James I. always repreſented 
the preſbyterians as worſe than thieves and” rob- 
bers; and recommended to his ſon, Charles I. 
to keep them under. 

King James's authority has no great weight 
with me, as I always thought him fitter for a 
ſchoolmaſter than a king. When he ſpeaks of 

kings, 


t--03 4 


kings, he mentions them as kinds of gods, and 
as beings only accountable for their conduct to 
God—— having their creation only from him, 
and not from the people. By theſe ridiculous 
notions, he was the real cauſe of all the misfor- 
tunes that happened to his ſon Charles I. The 
Preſbyterians did not flatter him in theſe fooliſh 
opinions, and therefore incurred his diſpleaſure : 
and by theſe opinions of his, his ſon and grand- 
child were ruined; 

Next, you ſeem to maintain an extraordinary 
opinion, viz, That the gun-powder plot was 
contrived by the Proteſtants about the king 
and that few Papiſts being concerned in it, ſhews 
it was not univerſally approved of by them. 
Surely, Sir, ſecrecy is neceſſary to carry on any 


plot; and in ſuch a helliſn contrivance, which 


the devil himſelf could ſcarce approve of, it was 
no wonder, that all popiſh powers abroad ſhould 
diſſapprove of it when it did not take effect. 
The contrivers and executors of it, appear ſo 
plainly to be only Roman Catholicks, and that 
there intention was to murder both king and 
parliament, that no matiematical demonſtration 
is Clearer : ] refer the reader to the authentic ac- 
counts publiſhed of it. And as to the excuſe 
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you make for Garnet the Jeſuit, his not divul- 
ging it, becauſe 'it was contrary to the rules of 


his order any order of men, who could be 


capable of making ſuch a rule, for concealing 
fuch a villainy, and every man capable to obey 
ſuch an order, are unfit for human ſociety, and 
ought to be hunted down as wild beaſts and 

You ſay that Lord Srafford and Archbiſhop 
Laud, the chief ſupporters of the church and 
ftate, were murdered by the Preſbyterians. 

The Houſe of Commons were made up of 
many members not Preſbyterians: and I own my 
Lord Srafford's caſe was hard, tho? I think he did 
many unjuſtifiable things. But as to Laud, he 
was a cruel perſecutor, and moſt inhumane to 


all who differed from him in opinion, and had 


the greateſt hand in the king's deſtruction, by 
being his chief adviſer in all the en mea- 
ſures he followed. 
You next impeach the Houſe of Commons of 
A crime in demanding a diſmiſſion of the king's 
ininiſters. I think in that they did their duty: 
and it muſt always be the duty of the repreſenta- 
tives of a free people, to do all in their power 
to remove bad miniſters from about the throne, 
who 
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who they think are endeavouring to ruin the 
publick. You ſeem here to have forgot your 
own whiggiſh principle, that the people, when 
they apprehend themſelves injured by the king 
and his miniſters, ſhould firſt apply to their 
repreſentatives to have juſtice done them; and 
if they negle& to do their duty, the people have 
a right to do juſtice to themſelves, 

As to the execution of popiſh prieſts, by the 
Houſe of Commons in Charles the firſt's time, 
purely for exerciſing their religion don't 
juſtify any perſecution merely on account of re- 
ligion: but as Papiſts have always been perſecu- 
tors to all Proteſtants, it is no wonderProteſtants 
are upon their guard againſt them and I don't 
remember that any popifh prieſt ſuffered by that 
Houſe of Commons, except for crimes againſt 
the law, and which they knew to be ſo. _ 

You next ſay the Preſbyterians, when in POW- 
er, perſecuted the Epiſcopals, Arminians, &c. 
su might have ſaid the Epiſcopals did 
the ſame thing. I ſhall make no other obſerva- 
tion on what you have ſaid, but to ſet down 
part of a ſermon by biſhop Hutchinſon, biſhop of 
Down in Ireland: We were hard, ſaid he, up- 
on the Preſbyterians and ſectaries in Queen 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth and King James the firſt's time, 
and they repaid us in our own coin in King 
Charles the firſt and Oliver CromwelPs time: 
« for perſecution, like the bite of a mad dog, is 
* jnfectious: but now, bleſſed be God, ſince 
the Revolution, Epiſcopals and Preſbyterians 
e live all peaceably together, as brethren and 
« Proteſtants ought to do: and I hope in God 
Ve ſhall always continue to do fo, and never 


«© hereafter perſecute one another, as we have 


formerly done; but leave perſecution to the 
« Papiſts, who have always practiſed it againſt 
% people who differed from them, directly a- 
« oainſt the peaceable doctrines of our Sa- 
Re.” | | 
You ſay the war againſt King Charles I. was 
infernal. This ſeems to be againſt your 
own opinion, that the repreſentatives of a free 
people ought to redreſs their grievances by the 
king and his miniſters : and I think it is evi- 
dent, that if that Houſe of Commons had not 
exerted themſelves againſt the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of that prince, the nation muſt haye been 


. enflaved by him: but as that houſe never in- 


tended more than to redreſs grievances, what 


happened &fterwards to the king, and was done 


by 
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by Oliver Cromwell, the parliament nor nation 


had no concern in; and I ene * it ag 
much as you. 


You ſay next, that the king wok fanctury! in 


the Scotch army, who ſold him for 400,000 /, 


When you conſider the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
you will be ſenſible this is a calumny againſt the 
Scotch: the fact is this: the parliament of Scot- 
land and England made an alliance to defend 
their liberties againſt the King; and in conſe- 
quence of this, a numerous Scotch army went 
into England, and joined the army of the par- 
liament : and as the kingdom of Scotland could 
not eaſily ſupport fo oreat an army, the parlia- 
ment of England agreed to pay them a monthly 
ſubſidy. When the king ſurrendered himſelf to 
the Scotch army, the commiſſioners from the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, who at- 
tended the army, met, and the king had it in his 
choice to go where he pleaſed ; and he according- 
ly went to a place called, I think, Humby Houſe : 

and as the war was reckoned now to be over, the 
Engliſh commiſſioners agreed to pay the Scots 
the arrears that were owing to them, and no 
more. This being the fact, in what were the 


| Scots o blame? Could they have hindered the 


king 
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king from following his own choice to ſtay in 
England? and was nat chis, in appearance, the 
beſt way for him? Could they foreſee, that the 
officers of the arm y, without any authority from 
parliament, would poſſeſs themſelves. of the 
king's perſon by force. : e 

Lou ſay next, that the king only e 2 
tax by his own authority, which had been year- 


y granted him by the Parliament n viz. 


tonnage and poundage. 

The parliament, juſt now, — cs the 
land tax and malt tax: And would: it be con- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution, that the king ſhould 
raiſe theſe taxes vithour the conſent * BE 
ment ? 

The next. ching * 1 is, 1 you * 


the church of England to conſider, whether they 


are.mpſt in danger from the principles, of Preſ- 


byterians or the Papiſts. . After this advice of 


3 466 


yours, I need not aſk you what religion you are 


of; as no Proteſtant, I think, of any denomina- 
tion, would have given ſuch adyice. Surely, 
Sir, you muſt haue read the thirty nine articles 
of the church of England, and there you will 


find, by comparing them with the Confeſſion of 


Fenn of the church of Scoland, no difference, 


/ except 
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except in two things, viz. a few ceremonies of 
the church of England; and in this, that a bi- 
ſhop in the church of England has the direction 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs in a whole province, and 
every minifter of a pariſh in Scotland, is biſhop, 
or enjſcopes in his own pariſh, Is there then any 
compariſon between the church of Scotland and 
that of Rome? and is not the difference be- 
tween the church of Rome from both evident. 

I ſhall not go minutely into the principles of the 
church of Rome, in which they differ from both 
theſe churches ; altho? their principles appear 
to me, in many particulars, both againſt reaſon 
and ſcripture. There 'is one principle, which 
makes it dangerous for Proteſtants, of all deno- 
minations, to put themſelves in their power, viz. 

they maintain their church to be infallible, and 
upon that principle perſecute all who differ from 
them; and don't think themſelves obliged to 
keep their faith with hereticks, and deem it 
their duty to deſtroy them. I know the Roman 
Catholicks are at great pains to perſwade the 
world, that theſe things are not true; but 1 

have read both the acts of their councils, and the 
; hiſtory of their practice, and think I can de- 
monſtrate from both, by the councils of Con- 

| tance, 
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fance, Lateran, and Trent, and in ſeveral others, 
theſe principles are eſtabliſhed. I ſhall only give 
two or three inſtances of their practice in thoſe 
principles : The emperor of Germany, by the 
conſent of the council of Conſtance, had given a 
ſafe conduct for John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, 
to attend the council, to anſwer ſome queſtions 
concerning their faith; and when they came, 
they abſolved the emperor from his engagement, 
and declared that neither he nor they were bound 
to keep their faith to hereticks in con- 
ſequence of this they were both burnt alive. 
The ſecond example 1 ſhall give, is what 
' happened to the Proteſtants in the kingdom 
of France, The king by the advice of the "I 
Pope, pretended to wiſh to have all differences 
between the Catholicks and Proteſtants taken a- f 
way; and propoſed to Admiral Coligny, the ge- 
neral of the proteſtant army, to marry his own 
fiſter to the King of Navarre, the head of the 
Proteſtants. In conſequence of this, a ſafe con- 
duct was given for all the Proteſtants to come 
to Paris, and be preſent at the wedding, under 
the broad ſeal of France, and confirmed with a 
ſolemn oath by the king. The Admiral, and 
many thouſand proteſtant gentlemen, came to 
| | Paris, 
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Paris, and there was 7000 of them had their 
throats cut in their beds, moſtly gentlemen ; 
and the king himſelf ſtood at a window, and as 
ſome gentlemen were endeavouring to make their 
eſcape, fired guns at them. Art the fame time, 
expreſſes were ſent through all France, ordering 
a maſſacre of the Proteſtants, by which one 
hundred thouſand of them were murdered. All 
this was approved of by the Pope, as worthy of 
the firſt ſon of the chutch, upon theſe two prin- 


Eiples, that heret'cks were to be deſtroyed, and 


no faith was to be kept with them. I don't de- 
fire you to believe Proteſtant writers, but refer 
you to the hiſtory of Thuanus, preſident of the 
parliament of Paris, and a Papift, The third 
inſtance I ſhall give you, is the murder of the 
Albigenſes and Waldenſes, under the Cruſade from 
the Pope; in the execution of which Simon 
Mountford had the principal hand; and there 
was in it 150,000 poor innocent people murder. 
ed, under no other pretence, but- that they did 
not own ſome of the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, particularly the infalibility of that 
church, and that after a few Latin words pro- 
nounced by a prieſt, the wafer and wine in the 
ſacrament were turned into the body and blood 

G of 
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of our Saviour. In this caſe the Roman Catho- 
licks themſelves are aſhamed of that cruelty, as 
there is no pretence for ſaying they were rebels 
to any government, but were a quiet, inoffen- 


five people, like the Gentoos in India, or the 
Duakers here. 


The fourth inſtance I ſhall give, is the maſ- 
ſacre in Ireland in 1641; in which about one 
hundred thouſand people, men, women and 
children, were murdered in cold blood in that 
kingdom: and had it not been for the diſcovery 
made by one man, to the lords juſtices of that 
kingdom, all the proteſtant inhabitants of Dub- 
lin had ſuffered the ſame fate. Indeed it is need- 
leſs to give inſtances to perſwade any body of 
this doctrine and practice of the Roman Catho- 
licks, for the act of parliament De heretico com- 
burendo, is known to every body; and their prac- 
tice was agreeable to that act of parliament, of 
which the hiſtory of England furniſhes innume- 
rable examples. The church of England and the 
Preſbyterians have ſometimes kick'd and cuff'd 
one another, but never cut one another's throats. 

You next obſerve the wiſdom of parliament in 
beginning a reſormation in the Catholick church 
of Canada, and extending theſe Canadians who 

| are 
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are willing to ſupport the king's authority, on the 
back of the rebellious ſubjects of Boſton. 

If you had ſaid, that the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment had preferred the Roman Catholick religi- 
on in Canada, to that of the church of England, 
you would have been nearer the truth: But in- 
deed you are in the right to think, that theſe 
French Papiſts in Canada will with pleaſure ſup- 
port the king's authority, if it is applied to the 
deſtruction of our proteſtant brethren in Boon. 
But I hope never to ſee a proteſtant prince of the 
Houſe of Hanover, ſo deluded as to apply his 
authority to the deſtruction of his proteſtant ſub- 
jects, in favour of French Papiſts, who wiſh to 
ruin him and the Proteſtant religion. But I 
ſhall not repeat what I have ſaid before on the 
Quebec act of parliament. 

You next obſerve, that during this reign, there 
never has been an attempt on the liberties of the 
ſubjects. In this I can't agree with you, for I 
think the general warrants was a moſt open at- 
tempt againſt our liberties; tho* I am far from 
thinking that our ſovereign concurred in it. 

Had the General Warrants been found to be le- 
gal, we ſhould next day been greater ſlaves than 
they are in France. I was long at Paris when 


Lord 
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Lord Stairs was ambaſſador there; and, as I ſaid 
before, I never ſaw a General Warrant entruſted 
with a meſſenger or officer of juſtice; all war- 
rants being againſt particular perſons; for the 
great officers of the crown reſerved to therh- 
ſelves to judge againſt whom a warrant is to be 
executed. To truſt a meſſenger wich a Genetat 
Warrant, is to truſt him with the liberties and 
properties of mankind in general, as he may ex- 
ecute them againſt either one or two, or one or 
two hundred, as he pleaſes. All the excuſe he 
needs to make for ſeizing your perſon and pa- 
pers, is, that he ſuſpects you guilty of ſuch a 
thing. I know it will be ſaid, that General 
Warrants were in practice in other reigns, and 
under other miniſters, -It is true ; but it never 
entered into the head of any miniſter before, to 
pretend that theſe warrants were legal. They 
were only granted when abſolute neceſſity requi- 
red it, for the preſervation of the ſtate, as 
preſs warrants for failors are granted : and if 
any damage was done to any private perſon by 
them, reparation was made them. But here, 
theſe General Warrants were publickly ſupport- 
ed by the money of the Treaſury, as legal : and 
my Lord Cambden, then lord chief juſtice of the 

5 Common 
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Common Pleas, deſerved a ſtatue of gold to be 
erected to him for rejecting them as illegal. 
You next advance a very extraordinary doc- 
trine, viz. that the Jeſuits are by no compariſon 
of better principles than the ſectaries. 
This deferves no anſwer, as ſuch an aſſertion 
will have no effect upon any Proteſtant who 
knows the principles of his brethren, It is an 
undoubted fact, and well atteſted by all hiſtory, 
that all the edicts and perſecutions againſt the 
Proteſtants, ſince the Reformation, have taken 
their riſe from that ſociety. When I was abroad, 
the famous Mr. De Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and all the moderate Roman Catholicks, owned 
to me, that they were the diſturbers of the peace 
of Chriſtendom, and had no religion but their 
intereſt; and now, I am glad to find, moſt of 
the Popiſh princes of Chriſtendom think of them 
as Mr, De Pin did, | 
You conclude with theſe words—Exert, my 
countrymen, your loyalty to the belt of kings, 
and to the conſtitution. In this concluſion, I, 
and I hope all good Proteſtants, will agree with 
you: for every man who really loves the king, 
muſt be ſenſible, that the preſervation of the 
gonſtitution, and the liberties of Great Britain, 
are 
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are equally the intereſt of his Majeſty and of his 
family, as they are of his ſubjects. And any 
perſon who wants to extend his prerogative be- 
yond its legal bounds, is an enemy to the royal 
family, let him pretend what he will. I ſpent 
good part of a winter, and moſt of a ſummer, at 
Hanover, at two different times, with that amia- 
ble prince, the late Prince of Wales, who juſtly 
deſerved the character given to Titus the Roman 
emperor, Delicie humani generis. There never 
was a better heart in a human breaſt, than he 
poſſeſſed ;, and he often ſaid ro me, that if he 
lived to. be king of Britain, he would look upon 
any mah, who wiſhed to ſee him an abſolute 
prince, as an enemy to him and his family, for 
two reaſons: firſt, Becauſe the preſervation of 
the liberties and religion of Great Britain were 
the cauſes of eſtabliſhing his family on the 
throne. Secondly, Becauſe he was convinced, 
that the king of a free people was twice as 
powerful as a king of ſlaves to his arbitrary 

will. | 
As you ſeem, in this performance, to wiſh to 
have your penſion augmented, I think you take 
the wrong way to bring that about, by aſperſing 
the memory of that great prince, King William, 
| and 
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and repreſenting the Preſbyterians as traitors, 
and enemies to the royal family. Is it not no- 
torious, that Europe owes it preſervation from 
French flavery to that great hero ? Is it not e- 
qually notorious, that to him the Revolution is 
owing, by which we were preſerved from popery 
and ſlavery ; and that to him we owe the fixing 
the preſent royal family on the throne, 

You repreſent the Preſbyterians as the authors 
of the death of Charles the firſt, The leaſt 
knowledge in hiſtory, will convince any man to 
the contrary, It is true, the Preſbyterians op- 
poſed King Charles the firſt in his attempts to 
introduce arbitrary power, and to levy taxes 
without the conſent of parliament ; but were ſo 
far from having any hand in the king's death, 
that Oliver Cromwell, who brought it about, 
turned the Preſbyterians out of the Houſe of 
Commons. And the Scotch Preſbyterians, who 
had joined the Engliſh parliament, to prevent 


the king's enſlaving the nation, ſent an army of 


20,000 men to relieve him from the hands of 
Cromwell, who beat them at Preſten. And it 
was to the Preſbyterians, in the parliament 
1660, that king Charles the ſecond owed his re- 
ſtoration. It was to the Preſbyterians, in a great 
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meaſure, the Revolution was owing, by which 
the ſettlement of the ctown on the preſent royal 
family was fixed. Pray, Sir, who were the rebels 
in Scotland in the year 1715—were they not all 
either Papiſts or Epiſcopals—was there any 
Preſbyterians among them? And did not the 
Preſbyterians join heartily in aſſiſting the regular 
forces of the government againit them? I my+ 
ſelf, tho* then very young,*raiſed and command- 
ed a company of 52 volunteers, furniſhed. them 
with neceſſaries, and put ourfelves under the 
command of his Grace the Duke of Argyle dur. 
ing that campaign—by which I am this mo- 
ment out of pocket 2000 1. And in the rebel- 
lion 1745, the Preſbyterians were equally zea- 
lous in ſupport of government. And every bo- 
dy knows, that the late Duke of Cumberland, ac- 
quainted his Majeſty, that the Preſbyterians 
were his only friends in Scotland, and chat the 
Epiſcopals were his enemies; and as ſuch he 
cauſed ſhut up their meetings, as nurſeries of 
rebellion. And at this preſent time, are there 
any Preſbyterians in thoſe meetings where non- 
juring miniſters preach——N 9, Sir, they are to 
a man Epiſcopals. | | 

If 
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If theſe things are matters of fact, how can 
you imagine to make your court to his Majeſty 
and his miniſters, by aſperſing the memory of 
King William, the author of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in this Majeſty's family ; and miſrepre- 
ſenting the Preſbyterians, and other Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, as enemies to the royal family, when 
the contrary is ſo notoriouſly known, and that 
they are, to a man, the chief ſupporters of his 
Majeſty and his family. It would feem you are 
one of thoſe, who aſperſe the preſent miniſtry, 
as being enemies to the intereſt of their maſter 
and his family—and, if that was the cafe, you 
would. judge right, for afperfions againſt King 
William, and the Preſbyterians, and other Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, would be agreeably to them: 
and, indeed, I cannot reconcile the pains you 
have taken to ſhew ſo much ſpleen againſt King 
William, and the Proteſtant Diſſenters, to any 
other cauſe; for, if you ſuppoſe his Majeſty's 
minifters friends to his friends, it would not be 
rational in you to make your court to them 
by declaring war againſt their beſt friends. 

I ſubmit theſe obſervations to your peruſal, 
and I affure you, I have no perſonal ill- will to 
you, and have no view of intereſt in what I have 
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ſaid. I never had ſixpence from the government 


for vencuring my lite and eſtate for their ſervice; 
| beſides throwing out ſo much money, in main- 


taining a company of Volunteers to ſerve them 
which, including the intereſt of the money, is 
now more than 2000 J. It is true, I was made 
judge in the Court of Admirality of Ireland, on 
the recommendation of the late Lord Stairs 
but as I had no falary, I was a loſer by it—it 
was a place of honour, and took up ſo much of 
my attention, that I loſt more than I gained, 
by employing my time there, which I could 


have employed as an advocate in the other 


courts : and at laſt, after poſſeſſing it for about 
13 years, I was deprived of it in favour of 


a member of parliament, who, being in oppo- 


ſition to the court, was thought neceſſary to: 
be gained over, and who had a — annexed 
to it, as I was told. 

] believe people owe their 3 in a 
great meaſure, to their education when young: 
my predeceſſors fought againſt King Charles I. 
at the beginning of the civil war, and was a- 
mongſt thoſe afterwards who endeavoured to 
ſave him, at the battle of Preſton, and fought 
againſt Cromwell, and was in Monk's plot, for 

reſtor- 


BE 


reſtoring King Charles the ſecond, and as mem- 
bers of the convention in Scotland, ſuppor- 
ted King William— and as I have been bred up 
in the principles of liberty, I ſhall die in theſe 
principles—a lover of the conſtitution, and the 
Proteſtant religion, and expect neither poſt nor 
penſion for being ſo. Sincerely do I wiſh, that his 
Majeſty may employ none about him, but his real 
friends, whoſe families have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves as friends to his family ; being of opinion 
with that great man, the Duke of Sully, who 
ſaid to King Henry the fourth of France, It may 
be ſometimes neceſſary for you, Sir, to give penſions 
to thoſe families who have been your enemies, but 
never put it in their power to hurt you, by giving 


"I them employments of truft in the flate, where they 
buave it in their power to betray your interefts. 


There were three æra's which diſtinguiſhed the 


friends of the Houſe of Hanover from its ene- 


mies; the firſt was, when the act of ſettlement 
was made ; the ſecond was, when the Tory and 


'Y Jacobite miniſtry, in the latter end of Queen 


Anne's' reign, intended to overturn that ſettle- 
ment; and the third was the rebellion in 1715. 


His Majeſty may very eaſily find out thoſe fami- 
lies 


ST 8 3 
lies who were for or vgainſ: his family in thoſe 


times. 


I hope God Almighty will direct his Majeſty | 
at this critical time, to follow ſuch meaſures as 
to prevent the loſs of America, as by that we 


mult loſe ourſelves, by the loſs of our trade and 


manufactures : and I hope, the wiſdom of the 
preſent parliament, by treating the late acts of 
parliament, with regard to America, as the / eus 
act was treated, will ſave the nation from ruin, 
by ſupporting the only thing, that can make us a 
great and powerful people, 

I aſſure you, Sir, I had no view, in writing this 
letter, to advance any thing that I thought could 
diſoblige you; all that I wanted was to correct 
ſome miſtakes of yours with regard to King 
William, the Proteſtant Diſſenters, the royal 
family, and the Church of Rome, I looked 
upon the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as what alone 
could fave this country from popery and lavery; 
and therefore ventured my life and eſtate, in 
my early years, againſt the rebels in 1715; and 
am out cf pocket more than 2000 /, by doing 
what I apprehended to be my duty, and never 
had fixpence in return in any ſhape whatever, 
all I wiſh for is, to ſee his Majeſty directed to 

| ſuch 


. 


ſuch meaſures as are moſt proper to preſer ve the 
affections of his ſubjects both here and in Ame- 
rica, to him and his family: and I am afraid, that 
their affections may be greatly hurt and leſſened 
by the late acts of parliament with regard to 
America. It is the misfortune of Princes often to 
be ſurrounded with pretended friends inſtead of 
real ones, who are willing to ſhare profitable em- 
ployments among them, as long as they can in- 
ſinuate themſelves into their ſovereign's favour ; 
but when he is brought into difficulties, perhaps 
by following their advice, they will be the firſt 
to deſert him. I hope his Majeſty has none but 
real friends about him. 

What alarms me much in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of our affairs, is this, we ſeem to neglect 
the alliance made by King William with the 
Emperor, as the only ſecurity againſt the en- 
croachments of France; and we ſeem to court 
and depend on the friendſhip of France, My 
Lord Stairs, my relation, had always the ſame 
opinion of French faith in treaties that the Ro- 
mans had of the Punica fides, The French are 
now powerful at ſea; and their riches, by the 


Weſt India trade, greatly increaſed : and if we. 


break with North America, and loſe our trade 
avg 


* and nurſery of ſallors don't we run the riſk 
* of their taking the advantage of this, and taking 

1 poſſeſſion of that trade and country, and per- 
. haps of Great Britain itſelf : for I was always 

_« IB taught, by that great man, Lord Stairs, to be- 
1 lieve, that France was the only nation we had 
1 1 reaſon to fear. 6 


% 
* 


HUGH BAILLIE. 


